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but was withdrawn after one year and was not produced again in Glinka's lifetime. Deeply discouraged, the composer could not force himself to write another opera. Glinka's influence on Russian music was great and may be traced in the work of practically every nineteenth century Russian composer. Tchaikovsky held that, although Glinka wrote no symphonies, the entire Russian symphonic school is contained in his Kamarinskdct (Russian dance) "as an oak in an acorn." Glinka's numerous romances are among the best in Russian musical literature.
Alexander Dargomyzhsky (1813-1869), author of several operas, among them one of Russia's favorites, The Mermaid, was not so eminent a composer as Glinka, by whom he was strongly influenced, but his work has distinct merit, originality, and sound workmanship. Alexander Serov (1820-1871), although he wrote three operas, is best remembered as Russia's first competent music critic.
The evolution of painting, while slower and less spectacular than that of literature and music, showed a similar tendency. The Academy of Arts, mainstay of the pseudo-classical tradition, was still the supreme arbiter whose theories few painters dared to challenge. Portraits and biblical, mythological, allegorical, and historical subjects were the only ones considered'worthy of the attention of an artist, landscapes and interiors being tolerated if they depicted elegant parks and the residences of the wealthy, or scenes of sunny Italy. Russian scenery and Russian life, except for romanticized historical episodes, were not deemed suitable subjects for pictures. Most of the painters were trained abroad, especially in Italy, where they were taught to copy slavishly the works of the masters of the Renaissance. Any departure from convention was discouraged by the Academy. The Society for the Encouragement of Artists, founded in 1820 with the object of sending Russian painters abroad, instructed its fellows to adhere strictly to the academic program. Under these conditions there was little opportunity for originality, and Russian painting (with the exception of the work of a few portrait painters, for instance, O. A. Kiprensky, 1783-1836) was hardly more than a feeble reflection of western European art. The most outstanding representatives of the academic school were K. P, Briillov (1799-1852) and F. A. Bruni (1800-1875). Briillov's Last Days of Pompeii (1836), a vast, ambitious composition with striking light effects, created a furor. Briillov, however, did not remain